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Enough said. 


The rumors of our death have been greatly exaggerated. 


EY THERE, READER. My 
name is Nick. It’s a pleasure 
tO Meet you. 


I’m the new(ish) editor of SF 
Weekly. I began my tenure back on 
March 20 — four days after Mayor 
London Breed took the unprece- 
dented step of issuing a citywide 
shelter-in-place order in response to 
the pandemic. 

Because newspapers have had 
an “essential” designation from the 
very beginning, I was permitted to 
come into the office for my orien- 
tation. I filled out paperwork, got 
acquainted with our various content 
management systems, and posted 
my first story, occasionally gazing 
out on an eerily quiet Market Street 
below. 

Though I have certainly had my 
share of endless days, tedious weeks, 
and never-ending months, as I look 
back on the past seven months, it 
feels as if it’s passed in the blink of 
an eye. Perhaps that is because our 
team has been fortunate enough to 
stay very busy. 


In addition to regularly checking 
in on the toll COVID-19 has taken 
on San Francisco and the broader 
Bay Area, we've covered a historic 
and highly energetic chapter in our 
country’s ongoing struggle against 
state violence and institutional 
inequality, and taken a hard look at 
the future of life in warmer, dryer 
California. We've also covered plen- 
ty of less anxiety-inducing stories 
in the realms of art, culture, food, 
drink, and music. 

Oh... and we started a podcast! 
You can find that at soundcloud. 
com/sfweeklypodcast and subscribe 
via all the usual streaming services. 

However, while we’ve done all this 
— in addition to working through 
some short-term furloughs, welcom- 
ing a new staff writer, and bidding 
farewell to some other colleagues — 
we haven't actually printed a paper 
since I took the helm back in March. 

But that ends today. The Nov. 5 
issue of SF Weekly marks our trium- 
phant return to print, and we are 
very excited to be back on the streets 
of San Francisco where we belong. 


As you can see, by flipping over 
to page 10, our first proper cover 
story in more than half a year is all 
about getting you caught up on the 
amazing stories that we've been tell- 
ing since spring. Our issue’s theme, 
“Stay Strong San Francisco,” was 
inspired by the work of local artist 
Jeremy Fish, whose illustration of 
the same name — originally part 
of a campaign to help local bars, 
which have been disproportionately 
impacted by the economic ravages 
of COVID-19 — features a QR code 
that will direct you to a page where 
you may donate to the United States 
Bartenders’ Guild. Back in April, the 
USBG started a relief fund for bar- 
tenders around the country. 

Well... that’s it for now. In the 
weeks and months to come, we hope 
that you continue to pick up the 
paper to find more hot takes, deep 
dives, and alternative views on San 
Francisco news. 

— Nick Veronin 


Nick Veronin is the Editor of SF Weekly 
© ©veroninsvoice 
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Rents are about 20 percent lower than a year ago. 
BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


San Francisco’s notoriously high rents have dropped precipitously over the 
course of the pandemic, so it’s no surprise to learn that in October, they dipped 
again. However, it appears that the rental market’s decline may be slowing, ac- 
cording to the latest data from real estate analytics company Zumper. 

Median rents for one-bedrooms declined 1 percent between September 
and October to $2,800. Rents for two-bedrooms declined 3 percent to 
$3,690. Both one and two bedroom apartments are now renting for 21 per- 
cent less than they were a year ago. 

But, while a 21 percent year-over-year drop is certainly significant, com- 
paring the 1 percent September to October dip with the more dramatic num- 
bers San Francisco saw over the late summer, seems to suggest that the bot- 
tom won't fall out completely. That’s good for landlords, just OK for renters. 

After all, San Francisco rents are still far from affordable for most people, 
and continue to be the highest among major cities in the U.S. But the City 
by the Bay, along with Silicon Valley towns like Palo Alto and Mountain 
View, have also registered some of the steepest rent declines in the country 
during the pandemic, which real estate observers have attributed to a “tech 
exodus’ from the region as many companies allow their employees to work 
from home indefinitely. For-sale prices for houses and condos have remained 
much more stable. 

San Francisco’s (so far) highly successful pandemic response has allowed the 
city to continue reopening more of its economy, including non-essential offic- 
es at limited capacity. The coming months will tell whether more people com- 
ing to work downtown will put an end to the city’s rental market “free fall.” 


Benjamin Schneider is Staff News Writer at SF Weekly, covering local politics, neighborhoods 
and urbanism | © @urbanschneider 
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Despite Recession, Tech Boom Continues 






While increasing numbers face economic hardship, tech companies and the products they make, continue to rake in profits. 
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Some of SF's buzziest startups are doing better than ever — so what happens to 
the local economy if they embrace remote work? BYBENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


VERY NIGHT, AFTER sun- 

down, San Francisco’s City Hall 

is transformed from a stately 

seat of government to an ur- 
ban canvas. Its Beaux-Arts facade is 
bathed in orange light to celebrate 
significant Giants victories, rain- 
bow-striped during Pride Week, 
and illuminated in red, white, and 
blue on the Fourth of July. 

But on Wednesday, Sept. 16, while 
City Hall was lit up in red and green 
to mark Mexican Independence Day, 
those looking up at the building’s 
iconic dome may have noticed a 
more unusual projection above the 
standard color wash: the logo of a 
software company, Snowflake, which 
had held its initial public offering on 
Wall Street earlier that day. 

Snowflake’s place atop City Hall 
appears to have been an unautho- 


rized gonzo job, but it was, inargu- 
ably, a sign of the times. 

Even as small businesses close in 
droves, and unemployment remains 
at historic highs, many San Fran- 
cisco startups are doing better than 
ever. Like their “big tech” peers — 
whose continued success has kept 
the stock market humming even as 
other economic indicators have tak- 
en a nosedive — these local start- 
ups offer the tools, products, and 
services that power remote work, 
online shopping and banking, and 
home entertainment. With several 
IPOs imminent, and local startups 
enjoying eight-figure fundraising 
rounds on billion dollar valuations, 
San Francisco may be on the preci- 
pice of yet another tech boom. 

But this social distancing boom 
could look different from the Dot 
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Com boom at the turn of the Mille- 
nium, or the social media boom after 
that. It remains to be seen whether 
the hottest San Francisco-based 
startups will require their new hires 
to live and work here, or if newly 
minted IPO millionaires will spend 
their money on houses, restaurants, 
and cryotherapy in the region. A 
more distributed tech boom could 
yield lower commercial rents and 
housing prices, while simultaneously 
exacerbating the plight of small 
businesses that have already been 
devastated by the pandemic. 
Whatever happens, one thing’s for 
sure: San Francisco continues to be 
the epicenter of America’s winner- 
take-all economy, where the world’s 
most creative and sophisticated com- 
panies thrive, and the poor bear the 
brunt of disruption after disruption. 
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‘BONANZA TIME’ 


It’s been easy to overlook as we've 
grappled with COVID-19, a reckoning 
over racial injustice, devastating wild- 
fires, and political turmoil, but after a 
brief lull in activity at the beginning 
of shelter-in-place, much of the re- 
gion's tech economy is booming, 

Apple, Google, and Facebook 
have all seen their stock prices in- 
crease by double digit percentages 
since March, while Tesla’s stock 
more than doubled. Just a year af- 
ter hitting its $1 trillion valuation, 
Apple briefly broke the $2 trillion 
mark last month — higher than the 
GDP of all but the 10 or so richest 
countries in the world. 

Meanwhile, Oracle is poised to be- 
come the American “technology part- 
ner’ and part-owner of the world’s 
hottest social media app, TikTok. 

While it’s no surprise that 
delivery startups Doordash and 
Instacart are having a banner year, 
Airbnb has managed to defy ex- 
pectations: Spending on the app 
this August was 75 percent higher 
than the same time last year, and 
revenues have exceeded those of 
Marriott hotels for the first time 
ever, according to a recent report 
from Edison trends. Younger start- 
ups based in the city, like Discord, 
Patreon, Carta, Airtable, and Brex 
have collectively raised hundreds of 
millions of dollars since the begin- 
ning of the pandemic. 

“It’s bonanza time in Silicon Valley 
and on Wall Street,” read the lead 
sentence of a recent New York Times 
article on Snowflake’s uber-success- 
ful IPO and those expected to follow. 
Just over a year out from WeWork’s 
aborted plan to go public — a flop 
so spectacular it had industry an- 
alysts revisiting the lessons of the 
Dot-Com bubble and questioning 
the wisdom of big money IPOs alto- 
gether — 2020 is on track to be the 
biggest year for IPOs ever, according 
to the Wall Street Journal. “The for- 
tunes of the IPO market have never 
been more divergent with the state 
of the U.S. economy,’ Journal re- 
porter Corrie Driebusch wrote in an 
article entitled “IPO Markets Party 
Like It’s 1999.” 

If you've never heard of Snow- 
flake, or many of the other hot 
tech companies listed above, 


you re not alone. San Francisco’s 
tech ecosystem is increasingly 
defined by FinTech companies, 
business-to-business services, and 
gaming and content management 
companies that “don’t necessarily 
show up’ in popular culture, ex- 
plains Kevin Klowden, executive 
director of the Center for Regional 
Economics at the Milken Institute. 
“A number of these companies 
have been doing very well during 
the pandemic,’ he notes. 

These companies provide the 
tools to keep business going now 
that everything is being done on- 
line; they enable people to seam- 
lessly shop or bank without leaving 
the house, and keep them enter- 
tained while stuck there. 

Patreon, which artists use to 
crowdsource funds for their proj- 
ects, just raised $90 million in 
venture capital. The company has 
seen “exponential growth” in the 
number of creators listed on its 
platform since the beginning of the 
pandemic, according to Katie Uhl- 
man, the company’s head of com- 
munications. The number of musi- 
cians alone listed on the platform 
tripled between April and May, as 
live performers sought alternative 
forms of income. Discord, a gaming 
communications platform that is 
quickly becoming a mainstream so- 
cial media site, raised $100 million 
in July after seeing a 47 percent 
increase in users since February. 

Several smaller startups based 
in San Francisco are capitaliz- 
ing on the same trends as their 
more established counterparts. 
Coil, a content monetization 
platform, told SF Weekly that 
revenue has roughly doubled 
since April. Groove, an online 
customer support platform, has 
seen consistent month-over- 
month revenue growth “as more 
traditional enterprises accelerate 
their digital transformation plans 
as a result of the pandemic,” 

CEO Chris Rothstein wrote in an 
email. Bond, a company that helps 
consumer brands access banking 
technologies, has hired 15 people 
since the beginning of the pan- 
demic, and plans to hire about 20 
more by the end of the year. All 
job interviews were carried out 
over Zoom, of course. 
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REMOTE CONTROL 


Last spring, as several large tech 
firms prepared to go public, some 
speculated that a huge influx of IPO 
cash would trigger a massive jump 

in San Francisco’s already cavernous 
income gap, as newly monied tech 
workers would snap up houses, drive 
up rents, and further squeeze mom 
and pop business owners and locals 
of moderate means. 

Those fears didn’t exactly pan 
out. Uber, Lyft, Slack, and Pinterest 
didn’t perform as well on the stock 
market as expected (the two ride 
hailing companies are struggling on 
multiple fronts right now, from a 
huge decrease in riders to an exis- 
tential legal challenge in California 
that will be decided in the Novem- 
ber election.) 

Now, discussion of how greater 
tech wealth might affect the city 
is overshadowed by much more 
urgent news, and obscured behind 
a less recognizable batch of Wall 
Street darlings. But this time, the 
biggest variable around these IPOs 
is not how much money companies 
can raise, but how much of that 
money will remain in the region. 

Many of the startups that have 


been so successful over the past 
several months while working 
remotely are currently weighing 
how, or even whether, to go back to 
in-person operations. Groove plans 
to join larger tech companies like 
Twitter and Slack in letting all em- 
ployees work from home. Instead of 
leasing its own office, in the future 
the company will probably rent 
coworking space. During its recent 
hiring spree, Bond has brought on 
new employees based in New York 
and Salt Lake City. Local delivery 
startup OnFleet, on the other 
hand, plans to remain in its office 
and make most new hires in the 
Bay Area. Several of the companies 
contacted for this story said they 
are still evaluating their long term 
remote work policies. 

That remote work policies could 
have a big impact on the local econ- 
omy became clear when Pinterest 
cancelled its half million square foot 
lease for the yet-to-be constructed 
building at 88 Bluxome in SoMa, 
citing the viability of remote work. 
The developers won't say if that proj- 
ect — which also includes a public 
pool, a park, and a land donation for 
affordable housing — is still viable 
after Pinterest pulled out. Multiply 
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Pinterest’s decision by half a dozen 
major companies, and San Francisco 
would be a city transformed. If Airb- 
nb dropped all its office leases and 
transitioned to a fully remote model, 
with employees living and working 
in Airbnbs all around the world, that 
could have a much more significant 
effect on the city’s economy than an 
explosive Airbnb IPO. 


TRANSFORMATION OR 
REPETITION? 


Mario Muzzi, a professor of econom- 
ics at the University of San Fran- 
cisco, thinks that while more tech 
workers will work from home, those 
who do come to the office will expect 
more space per person than most 
employers currently provide, so they 
don’t have to breathe one another's 
germs. “I predict that demand for 
office space will decline in the Bay 
Area but only marginally because 
the home office effect will be signifi- 
cantly offset by the social distancing 
effect,” he wrote in an email. 

Muzzi thinks the increase in re- 
mote work could continue to lower 
housing prices in the city, but is 
skeptical about the extent of that ef- 
fect as well. As prices decrease, peo- 


ple crammed into apartments with 
multiple roommates might seek 

out more spacious digs in the city 
(as your humble narrator recently 
did). Plus, San Francisco isn’t just a 
place people come to work, it’s also a 
bedroom community for companies 
located in Silicon Valley. The city 
might become even more attractive 
for tech workers if they know they 
don't have to spend two hours a day 
on a tech bus shuffling up and down 
Highway 101. Said workers might 
even spend more money at business- 
es in their San Francisco neighbor- 
hood, Muzzi speculates. 

Klowden foresees more dramatic 
prospects for San Francisco’s hous- 
ing and office markets, and small 
businesses. This moment is going 
to force companies to look at their 
expenditures, and ask whether 
their San Francisco rents are worth 
it, he says. “For a number of them, 
it actually makes a lot more sense 
for us to pare back their office space 
or just move out of the city.” That, 
in turn, will have a significant im- 
pact on small businesses, especially 
those serving downtown office 
workers, and lead to decreased de- 
mand for housing. 

The latter possibility is where 


these changes could actually help 
those who aren't pulling in a hearty 
tech salary. 

“The loss of the working class and 
middle class families out of the city 
will slow down,’ Klowden forecasts. 
“You're going to see a number of 
people who suddenly can say, ‘Hey, 
I can actually afford a house again, 
or I can afford an apartment and I 
don't have to do a two hour com- 
mute to work.’ That's a big deal.” 

While there remains much un- 
certainty about how the continued 
growth of the tech economy will 
affect the city, the prospect of an- 
other boom is now a familiar story. 
Despite all the things that have been 
predicted to drive people and busi- 
ness away from San Francisco — the 
city’s high taxes, expensive housing, 
painfully visible epidemic of home- 
lessness, and, now, the pandemic 
and “density” — those familiar with 
the long arc of San Francisco history 
know why the phoenix is embla- 
zoned on the city’s flag. 


Benjamin Schneider is Staff News Writer for SF 
Weekly, covering local politics, neighborhoods, 
and urbanism. 

© @urbenschneider 
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Not AllRestaurateurs Sold on indoor Dining 





BY GRACE Z. LI 


HE WORD “PIVOT” has 
always been something of a 
coded phrase in the business 
world, but for restaurateurs 
trying to survive the pandemic, 
the term is starting to sound less 
like a euphemism and more like 
a curse. It’s come to signify the 
piecemeal procedures restaurants 
across San Francisco have been 
taking to make it to the other side 
of COVID-19: takeout, PPP loans, 
and expanded outdoor seating — 
that is, as long as our “San Francis- 
co summer’ lasts. 

But when the city announced that 
indoor table service could resume at 
25 percent capacity or less on Sept. 
30, it didn’t necessarily come as a 
relief. 

Great ventilation and constant 
mask-wearing are both key for re- 
ducing transmission of the novel 
coronavirus, according to the CDC. 
But that’s not always possible in an 
indoor dining scenario, where peo- 
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ple have to take off their masks to 
eat and drink. So, as the pandemic 
wears on without a distributable 
vaccine in sight, restaurant owners 
are faced with an unenviable deci- 
sion. 

“We don’t want to transmit a 
deadly virus within our restaurant. 
But at the same time, if we close, 
then we go bankrupt,’ Christian 
Alberston, owner of The Monk’s 
Kettle, says. “It really felt like this 
impossible situation.” 

The survival of these restaurants, 
and the financial security of the 
people who work in them, hinges 
on the demand of consumers and 
the health risk restaurant workers 
assume to feed them. As they work 
to balance the interests of all parties, 
restaurant owners are grappling 
with the ethical and financial impli- 
cations of reopening, and servers are 
confronting their own mortality. 

While some restaurants have 
been gung-ho in reopening for in- 
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door dining, others have held back, 
remaining firm in their conviction 
to not reopen indoors. At least, 
not until there’s a vaccine. 


MASK UP, SEATBELTS ON 


Vanessa Garcia, owner of Seven 
Mile House, already had a brush with 
indoor dining in June, when San 
Mateo County allowed restaurants to 
reopen. 

But she quickly saw that trying to 
convince bar patrons — especially 
drunk bar patrons — to remain in 
their seats, and refrain from the type 
of boisterous, high-volume conversa- 
tions that produce more airborne re- 
spiratory droplets, was a near-impos- 
sible task. She also realized that her 
customers would not only be putting 
each other at risk. They'd be a danger 
to her employees, as well. 

“People who want to sit at bars just 
want to keep on drinking. And they 
spend a lot,” Garcia says. “But the 
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problem with that is, once you drink 
a lot, you get really loose, and you 
don’t care about the rules.” 

Garcia tried putting up plexiglass 
in front of her bartenders. She tried 
printing signs that told people to 
mask-up and respect the workers. 
She tried reprimanding them, like a 
school teacher: “Can you just stay in 
your seat?” “I should even put, ‘put 
your seatbelt on’ [the menus].” Garcia 
says. 

Eventually, Garcia closed Seven 
Mile House’s bar when Gov. New- 
som’s state-wide order closed indoor 
dining in July. Those few weeks were 
already enough for the workers at 
Seven Mile House, who told Garcia 
they did not want the restaurant to 
reopen indoors again when San Ma- 
teo County re-loosened indoor dining 
restrictions on Sept. 22. 

“A lot of the decisions I've made 
in COVID have been based on what 
my employees want me to do,’ Garcia 
says. My first priority is to make sure 
that they feel safe working at Seven 
Mile House.” Earlier this year, Garcia 
closed her 162-year-old restaurant 
out of concern for her mother, who 
is over 70 years old and bakes sweet 
treats to sell. 

It’s a similar situation for Alber- 
ston. His wife and daughter have 
asthma, and his in-laws — who 
they assist daily — are elderly, 
making the four more vulnerable 
to the effects of a respiratory ill- 
ness. Alberston is a self-proclaimed 
news junkie, meaning he’s been 
following coronavirus news since 
the pandemic first hit the United 
States back in the spring. So well 
before indoor dining restrictions 
were partially lifted, Alberston 
was already hyper-conscious 
about COVID-19, learning about 
its transmission patterns and its 
affinity for enclosed, poorly venti- 
lated spaces. 

For the most part, customers 
have been following the rules at 
The Monk’s Kettle. Those who 
wish to dine outdoors there will 
be treated to a three-minute con- 
versation about the procedures of 
mask-wearing — not just for the 
patrons, but for the restaurant 
workers who are constantly ex- 
posed to changing tables. And as 
for the five percent of customers 
who don't: “It’s usually the last 





time they do it before they have to 
get up and leave.” 

But even full compliance with 
mask-wearing rules doesn’t protect 
everyone completely, especially in 
a restaurant setting. You have to 
take your mask off to eat or drink. 

“If you're indoors, that’s 12 
minutes or 25 minutes or however 
long it takes you to eat a meal that 
someone is going to be maskless,” 
Alberston says. “And there’s the 
danger right there.” 

Right now, Alberston has been 
able to hire about 75 percent of 
his staff back from the start of the 
pandemic, when The Monk’s Kettle 
had to lay off everyone but himself 
and a chef. Garcia was able to bring 
all of but one of her employees 
back to work. It’s enough to keep 
them afloat at the moment, but 
when winter comes, the future is 
much less certain. 

“I don’t know what’s going to 
happen in the winter,” Garcia 
told her staff. “You guys have to 
save up. She ordered numerous 
pace heaters and a weatherproof 
awning in hopes of continuing 
outdoor dining well into winter, 
and even 7 Mile House branded 
blankets to encourage diners to 
stay outside. But eventually, Garcia 
had to open up a small portion of 
her indoor dining space on Oct. 28. 

“it’s the weather. It’s also for 
us to be more competitive with 
other restaurants too,’ Garcia says. 
“Some people, not a lot, but some 
people are complaining about how 
cold it is outside.” 

It’s a tenuous situation, one 
that Alberston feels should not 
be entirely left up to him and his 
coworkers to navigate. He wishes 
there was more federal funding to 
weather this crisis. 

“This is a national emergency,” 
Albertson says. “And citizens are 
being asked to fight it.” 


ACTING UP 


Schroeder’s, a German restaurant 
in the Financial District, waited 
until Oct. 20 to figure out whether 
or not they should return to indoor 
dining. What happens if they give 
the green light too early, and there’s 
another COVID-19 outbreak? If 
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the city shuts down operations 
again, that doesn’t just mean disap- 
pointment — that also means that 
the food and supplies ordered for 
indoor dining will go to waste. Re- 
cently, about a month after Schro- 
eder’s’ interview with SF Weekly, 
the city reversed its plans to expand 
indoor dining capacities to 50 per- 
cent on Nov. 3, keeping it at just 25 
percent for the time-being. During 
October, new cases of COVID-19 

in the city increased from 3 per 
100,000 people per day, to 4, ac- 
cording to public health director 
Grant Colfax. People hospitalized 
with the virus have increased from 
23 to 37, as of Oct. 30. 

David Murphy, a general manag- 
er at Schroeder's, has been working 
in the industry for three decades. 
He was hopeful that if San Fran- 
cisco was able to keep COVID-19 
rates stable, they could open the 
restaurant for indoor dining safely, 
especially because Schroeder’s is 
on the larger side for a restaurant 
in the city. His generous estimate 
is that they can seat 58 people 
comfortably indoors. “Only a few 
restaurants in the city can accom- 
modate that many people under the 
25 percent restriction.” 

Still, Murphy cannot think of a 
single restaurant that would be able 
to weather the COVID-19 era with- 
out serving at 75 percent of their 
regular capacity or more. 

“Most restaurants in the city 
need to be at least 50 percent full 
(customer seating area) [sic] all the 
time to break even,” Connor Casey, 
CEO of Cellarmaker Brewing Co., 
wrote in an email to SF Weekly. 
Cellarmaker will not be opening for 
indoor dining out of concern for 
the staff’s safety. Even if they did, 
they would only be able to seat a 
dozen people. 

For the restaurants that won't be 
opening indoors, there’s takeout, 
PPP loans, and outdoor seating. 
But everything comes with its 
own caveat. Takeout cannot save a 
restaurant alone. Outdoor seating 
is contingent on good weather and 
available space. And PPP loans will 
eventually have to be paid back. 

“The PPP loan is a bandaid on 
a hemorrhaging wound,” Murphy 
says. He wishes that there was more 
support from any level of govern- 
ment — local, state, or federal. 

“It’s not ‘want,” Murphy says. 
“It’s ‘need.” 

Alberston took to Facebook to 


voice his support for the RESTAU- 
RANTS Act — or Real Economic 
Support That Acknowledges Unique 
Restaurant Assistance Needed 

To Survive. The RESTAURANTS 
Act would establish a $120 billion 
fund for independent restaurants 
(so, not Shake Shack), giving them 
grants instead of loans. 

“Without a proper federal re- 
sponse (something like the RESTAU- 
RANTS Act), bar and restaurant 
owners’ own personal (business/ 
financial) survival is pitted against 
community (physical) survival,’ Alb- 
ertson wrote on Facebook. 

However just the next day, 
President Donald Trump ordered 
stimulus negotiations to stop on 
Twitter until the end of the 2020 
presidential election. It is yet to be 
seen what, if anything, will come of 
the proposed RESTAURANTS Act. 


WHO WILL SURVIVE? 


Schroeder’s is still closed for indoor 
seating, as of Nov. 3. It’s unclear 
what will happen next — if indoor 
dining will be the boon independent 
restaurants desperately need, or if 
another COVID-19 outbreak is loom- 
ing around the corner. When indoor 
dining restrictions were incremen- 
tally lifted, SF Weekly polled our Ins- 
tagram followers for 24 hours to ask 
how they felt about the new rule. 

The response was varied — many 
people were uncertain and scared. 
Others were excited. “Worry” was a 
common theme. “Placing the weight 
of the economy on the backs of the 
working class is sick, literally,’ one 
user wrote. About 75 percent of our 
small sample size (79 respondents) 
said they would not dine indoors. 

Garcia, Murphy, and Alberston 
all acknowledge the fortune their 
restaurants have had in one way or 
another: spacious outdoor dining, 

a pre-existing familiarity with food 
delivery apps like DoorDash, or 
enough indoor space to comfortably 
seat many guests without reaching 
past 25 percent capacity. 

But not all spaces are as lucky. The 
list of permanent closures around 
San Francisco continues to grow, 
and Murphy worries that if nothing 
changes soon, the city’s small busi- 
nesses and mom-and-pop-run shops 
will be quickly overtaken by large- 
scale corporate restaurants. And 
that will have lasting implications 
beyond 2020. “It’s going to com- 
pletely change the dining scene.” 


Grace Z. Liis a Staff Writer covering arts and culture. 
© @gracezhali 
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HEN IT COMES to learning 
W about cannabis, the options 

for a higher education have 
long been few and far between. 

That’s why, earlier this year, 
City College of San Francisco 
made headlines when it an- 
nounced details for the nation’s 
first Cannabis Associate of Arts 
Degree. Designed as a trio of 
three-unit classes, the program 
will reportedly explore the plant 
through the auspices of anthro- 
pology, sociology, and psychology 
in an effort overseen by the Col- 
lege’s Behavioral Sciences Depart- 
ment. 

Now those offerings are set to 
expand further in the form of a 
newly-announced, industry-spe- 
cific program from CCSF in which 
students can earn a “badge” in 
one of four areas of focus: manu- 
facturing, public education, social 
equity, and business and finance. 

Currently open for enrollment, 
these courses — like one devoted 
to California's official cannabis 
track-and-trace program, METRC 
— are designed to provide an easy 
way for prospective professionals, 
especially those participating in 
equity programs, to learn about 
the industry. 

Additionally, City College has 
also announced a forthcoming 
series of cannabis courses to be 
taught by notable culinary profes- 
sionals. 

Beginning this spring, 
non-credit classes from a trio of 
chefs will be offered via remote 
instruction as part of City Col- 
lege’s extension program. Acces- 
sible to students across the U.S., 
instruction will focus not only on 
the practicalities of cooking with 
cannabis but will also explore the 
cultural significance and backsto- 
ry of select dishes as well. 

“We don’t want to decontex- 
tualize cannabis,” Jennifer Daw- 
gert-Carlin, chair of the Depart- 
ment of Behavioral Sciences, tells 
SF Weekly. “We've looked at some 








other training programs out there 
and they'll train you on some of 
the nuts and bolts but they don’t 
look at cannabis as a social phe- 
nomenon. For us, we want to sit- 
uate that training within the con- 
text of social issues. The idea is 
not to orphan cannabis from the 
world that it comes from or the 
one that it exists within today.” 

Chef Mennlay Aggrey, author of 
“The Art of Weed Butter,” sounded 
palpably energized when discuss- 
ing her plans to teach a course in- 
corporating the intersectionality 
of cannabis and cuisine. 

“Tm really excited by this op- 
portunity,’ Aggrey says. “I love 
that I get to nerd out a little bit 
more when it comes to the histor- 
ical context, which is just where 
my brain likes to travel when it 
comes to this subject.” 

Her class, which she’s tentative- 
ly titled “From West Africa to Mex- 
ico: Botanical and Culinary Ties to 
the Diaspora,” will walk students 
through the process of infusing 
cannabis into fats and butters 
before moving onto a recipe for 
an elevated version of jollof rice. 
By having her pupils work with 
cannabis in their own kitchens, 
Aggrey hopes to offer an enticing 
experience that’s also educational. 

With those goals in mind, what 
better way to a student’s brain 
than through their stomach? 

“On an academic level,” Aggrey 
adds, “I also just think it makes 
what we're talking about way 
more impactful and easier to di- 
gest — no pun intended.” 

Alongside Aggrey’s class, 
there will also be courses taught 
by James Beard-nominee Chef 
Miguel Trinidad and one from 
self-described “restaurant rat” 
Chef Amanda Jackson. 

Made in the mold of the line 
cooks immortalized by Anthony 
Bourdain’s “Kitchen Confidential,” 
Jackson is a Humboldt transplant 
by way of South Georgia. Speak- 
ing with SF Weekly, she shared 





that, in her line of her work, can- 
nabis is a staple of the gig. 

“T love being a line cook,” Jack- 
son explains, “and culturally, weed 
has just always been a part of that. 
Like, I’ve never worked in a kitch- 
en where there wasn’t weed.” 

For her City College course, 
Chef Jackson will be offering in- 
struction on infusing food from 
the Black American diaspora with 
cannabis. Namechecking regional 
foodstuffs like Washington D.C.’s 
mumbo sauce or the corn-flour 
hybrid hot tamales of Mississippi, 
Jackson stressed that it’s both the 
commonalities and specific influ- 
ences behind these dishes that 
fascinate her. 

“We're not necessarily visibly at 
the forefront of weed,” says Jack- 
son, but there are a lot of Black 
chefs out there right now, so a lot 
of my class will very specifically 
deal with the intersection of weed 
and Black food, which is literally 
taking place right now.” 

As City College continues to 
grow their offerings, catering to 
both budding professionals as 
well as the more casually curious, 
the institution is quickly estab- 
lishing itself as a premiere desti- 
nation for cannabis academia of 
all stripes. 

For Jackson, the whole thing is 
borderline surreal. 

“Pm from a small town in South 
Georgia,” she says, “so this entire 
conversation is pretty insane. It’s 
wild, man. If you had told me any 
of this would be happening five 
years ago, I'd be like, ‘Am I high 
right now?’ But here we are and 
I’m so excited. More than any- 
thing, I think this is an opportu- 
nity to make the truth accessible.” 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @zackruskin 
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An ominous orange sky hangs over the Bay Bridge on Wednesday, Sept. 9. 








T’S BEEN A strange and anx- 
ious year. But for all the clouds 
hanging over 2020 — both lit- 
eral and metaphorical, gloomy 
gray and ominous orange — we’ve 
seen plenty of sunshine and blue 
skies. 

As organized labor has pushed 
back against the big tech cash 
grab of the gig economy, we've 
witnessed our collective strength. 
And in revisiting how San Fran- 
cisco persevered through the 
darkest days of The Great Influen- 
za — in part through mandated 
mask-wearing and difficult public 
health orders — we've been re- 
minded why the phoenix is embla- 
zoned upon our city’s flag. 
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Speaking of the phoenix, we've 
also seen our fair share of resil- 
ience during this difficult time. 
Once relegated to the dust bin 
of history, drive-in theaters have 
proven to be vital gathering plac- 
es for cinephiles and music fans, 
alike — serving as a relatively 
COVID-friendly space to watch a 
film or take in a live concert, all 
while keeping a socially respon- 
sible distance from one another. 
Plen air dining, though always an 
enjoyable pastime for many, has 
become essential to the local food 
service economy, and as San Fran- 
cisco’s successful Shared Spaces 
program has made way for local 
restaurants and retailers on city 
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sidewalks and streets, it’s easy to 
envision a future where certain 
thoroughfares regularly close to 
cars so restaurants and businesses 
may cater to their patrons out of 
doors. 

But San Francisco’s innovative 
spirit has not merely been directed 
toward supporting businesses and 
consumers. It has also been ap- 
plied to acts of love and caring. As 
soon as quarantine began, civil ser- 
vants — from librarians to parks 
employees — were redeployed as 
disaster service workers, staffing 
food banks, conducting contact 
tracing, and running COVID-19 
testing sites. A non-profit organi- 
zation calling itself Paint the Void 
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was launched in order to pay local 
artists to paint murals on boarded 
up storefronts in San Francisco 
and the East Bay. And the Oak- 
land-based music streaming ser- 
vice Bandcamp started hosting a 
monthly First Friday event, where- 
in the company waives its percent- 
age of proceeds from the sale of 
physical and digital media. 

But while all of these wonder- 
ful stories of strength, resilience, 
and love appeared on our website, 
none were printed in our pages 
— after all, we haven't printed a 
single edition of SF Weekly for the 
entirety of the pandemic... 

Until now. 

Therefore, in this, our first print 


edition of the COVID-19 era, we’re 
bringing you a collection of some 
of the most uplifting and import- 
ant reporting we've done over the 
past seven months. That includes 
all of the stories mentioned above 
— and more — as well as cover 
art from San Francisco’s very own 
Jeremy Fish. 

So keep reading to catch up on 
all the good news you've missed 
in our pages, and Stay Strong, San 
Francisco. We've got this. 


— Nick Veronin 


Kevin N. Hume 
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FRONT LINE LIBRARIANS 


This February, when mayor Lon- 
don Breed declared a citywide 
state of emergency, a little-re- 
garded clause in all city employee 
contracts mobilized librarians — 
along with MUNI drivers, bricklay- 
ers, and office clerks — converting 
them all into Disaster Service 
Workers, or DSWs. 

According to the city’s Depart- 
ment of Human Resources, some 
4,884 city employees have been ac- 
tivated as DSWs between February 
and July. After the Department 
of Public Health, Muni, and SFPD, 
the next biggest group activated 
has been the city’s library workers. 
Almost 500 of SFPL’s 902 employ- 
ees — well over half those in the 
system — were serving as DSWs 
in July. 

For librarians, jobs ranged from 
assisting at the San Francisco 
Marin Food Bank, to staffing the 
hotels leased by the city for home- 
less people, to working as contact 
tracers. 

“T hope that people see what 
library workers are doing in the 
community right now,” says Teen 
Services Librarian Ruben Balderas, 
who worked as a site manager at a 
city leased hotel, “and I hope they 
remember us when it comes time 


to decide the budget.” 


— Mike Huguenor 


QUEER COLORS 


One block from Castro Street, a 
132-year old house has been rein- 
vigorated with vibrant strokes of 
fresh paint, including eggplant, 
lavender, Arizona peach, smoked 
salmon, and gold leaf. 

The Castro, and its rows of Vic- 
torians, weren't always so colorful. 
Restoring the city’s supercentenar- 
ian houses and bringing out the 
intricate details of their woodwork 
with paint has been an ongoing, 
half-century long project that is in- 
separable from the history of San 
Francisco's LGBTQ community. 

During the 1950s and ‘60s, thou- 
sands of Victorians were demolished 
as part of “urban renewal,” a na- 
tionwide government program that 
devastated low-income, minority 
neighborhoods like the Fillmore. 

In response, preservation 
groups like the Victorian Alliance, 
which has always included a large 


LGBTQ membership, emerged in 
the 1970s to save the city’s Vic- 
torians. Newly beloved, Victorian 
houses began to be transformed 
into colorful “painted ladies,” as 
part of a local artistic tradition 
known as the colorist movement. 

In a way, these preservation 
and beautification efforts were 
more successful than anybody 
could have imagined. The value of 
Victorian houses has skyrocketed 
from the late 1970s until today, 
contributing to the displacement 
of low-income residents. 

But no matter how much they’re 
worth, or who lives in them, these 
houses remain keepers of the city’s 
history, each bright, fresh coat of 
paint a new chapter in a long and 
convoluted story that defies simple 
narratives. 


— Benjamin Schneider 


SHARING IS CARING 


If there’s one silver lining from 
the pandemic, it’s San Francis- 
co's Shared Spaces program. The 
city has approved nearly 2,000 
applications from local business- 
es to transform parking spots, 
sidewalks, and entire streets into 
outdoor shopping, dining, and ex- 
ercise areas. 

Permits that previously took 
months were approved in days, 
and seemingly overnight, San 
Francisco's retail corridors were 
transformed. 

The program’s most conspicu- 
ous impact has been its full-block 
street closures. On weekend eve- 
nings, Valencia and Hayes Streets 
have become socially distanced 
street parties. Sections of Grant 
Street in Chinatown and North 
Beach, 18th Street in the Castro, 
and Folsom Street in SoMa are 
now pedestrian paradises on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. 

A similar city program, Slow 
Streets, has blocked through 
car-access on more than a dozen 
corridors throughout the city, 
creating safe places for people to 
walk, bike, and play. Page Street 
in the Haight and the Great High- 
way through the Sunset District 
(known as “the Great Walkway”) 
have proven particularly popular, 
leading to calls to make these 
changes permanent. 


— Benjamin Schneider 






A woman wears a face mask with the words “I can’t breathe” while holding signs 
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at a Black Lives Matter rally at City Hall on Friday, June 26. 


SET THEM FREE 


Up until late June, San Quentin 
— the oldest prison in Califor- 
nia — had managed to dodge the 
COVID-19 pandemic. 

But a transfer of 121 men from 
a state prison in Chino — many of 
whom were exhibiting symptoms — 
changed that. Once inside the over- 
crowded Marin County correctional 
facility, the virus spread like wildfire. 
It was one of the deadliest prison 
outbreaks in the country, sickening 
2,200 people and killing 28. 

One lawyer working to reduce 
the prison’s population brings a 
unique perspective: Stephen Liebb, 
a paralegal with the San Francis- 
co Public Defender’s office since 
2018, spent nineteen years behind 
bars in San Quentin. 

With the blessing of Public 
Defender Mano Raju, Liebb’s 
post-conviction unit — led by 
Deputy Public Defender Danielle 
Harris — reached out to 60 de- 
tainees in San Quentin, offering to 
help them with their release. The 
response was huge, and with that 
green light, the paperwork began. 

“The legal mechanism is pretty 
straightforward,” explains Liebb. 
“We’re using a method called Penal 
Code 1170 d. What needs to happen 
here is assembling the evidence that 


a client has undergone a transfor- 
mation, has accepted responsibility, 
is accountable for his past, explored 
the roots of it, and addressed it.” 

For Liebb the work is empow- 
ering, but also deeply personal. 

He still knows people inside San 
Quentin, and he worries about the 
conditions of the facility. 

“No one ever wants to be de- 
fined by their very worst action,” 
he says. “The work I’m doing is a 
form of making amends. I think to 
deny anybody living the capacity 
to change and grow is to deny life.” 


— Nuala Bishari 


DEFUNDING THE POLICE 


In late June an activist group called 
Wealth and Disparities in the Black 
Community held a press conference 
on the steps of City Hall and direct- 
ed specific demands to the San Fran- 
cisco Police Department in the wake 
of the recent surge of Black Lives 
Matter protests and conversations 
around racial justice. 

The group's demands include 
de-funding the police and redirect- 
ing those funds to San Francisco's 
Black community; implementing 
the federal government’s 272 rec- 
ommendations for reforming the 
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SFPD; and accountability for racist 
remarks made by the Police Offi- 
cer’s Association and its members. 

“Where you spend your money 
shows you what you value,” said 
Kaylah Williams, the co-president of 
the Harvey Milk LGBTQ Democratic 
Club, at the demonstration. “When 
we look at our budget in San Fran- 
cisco, what do we see? Hundreds of 
millions going into the police budget 
to militarize and police our Black 
community in San Francisco.” Some 
of activists’ demands were heeded. 

Mayor London Breed and Super- 
visor Shaman Walton developed a 
plan that will divert $120 million 
from the police and sheriffs de- 
partments to the Black commu- 
nity over the next two years — a 
move that was supported by Police 
Chief Bill Scott and ratified by the 
Board of Supervisors in the latest 
city budget. Most of that money 
will flow to Office of Economic 
and Workforce Development and 
Department of Public Health pro- 
grams specifically targeted at help- 
ing the Black community. 

The cuts to the Police Depart- 
ment budget amount to about 6 
percent of its approximately $700 
million annual budget. 


— Benjamin Schneider & 
Hannah Holzer 
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» During the 1918 pandemic, 


the city of San Francisco 
fined ‘mask slackers.’ 
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MUSK OFF 


In the wake of Tesla CEO Elon 
Musk’s very public battle with local 
officials over COVID-19-related 
work restrictions, the car has be- 
come enmeshed with Musk’s brash 
brand of techno-libertarianism. In 
the same month that he has fired 
off a number of Trump-style Twit- 
ter rants calling society’s response 
to the coronavirus “dumb,” and 
saying politicians should “FREE 
AMERICA,” Musk defied Alameda 
County’s shelter-in-place order — 
calling workers back to Tesla’s Fre- 
mont plant on Monday, May 11. 

“This is a life and death situation,” 
says one factory worker, who asked 
to keep his identity anonymous for 
fear of retribution. “There’s really 
no room, and this is a factory with 
recycled air. You're basically just 
breathing on each other.” 

Workers say the measures out- 
lined in the HR memo and Return 
to Work playbook are not being 
implemented consistently on the 
Fremont factory floor, where plant 
management is still fumbling to es- 
tablish safety guidelines on the fly. 

“T’ve never worked for a compa- 
ny as cultish as Tesla,” says Carlos 
Gabriel, an assembly line worker 
who has refused to return to the 
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‘Chinatown Pretty’ takes ain-depth look the uniquely stylish seniors of San Francisco's Chinatown, above. 
Carlos Gabriel, right, stands outside the Tesla factory in Fremont, Calif., on May 19. 


plant because of safety concerns. 
Though Tesla has said workers 
who refuse to return will remain 
employed on “unpaid leave,” Ga- 
briel isn’t holding out hope. “If 
you speak up you're either fired, 
frowned upon, or picked on.” 


— Veronica Irwin 


A HISTORY LESSON 


In 1918, after the first wave of 
the influenza pandemic, San 
Franciscans were ready to cele- 
brate the end of feeling “smoth- 
ered and breathless” from their 
masks. But just two weeks after 
the mask ordinance was lifted, 
the flu came roaring back, result- 
ing in 5,000 new cases in Decem- 
ber of that year. The true end to 
the pandemic did not come until 
February 1919. 

Fast forward to the present 
day, and now we have flu vac- 
cines, but a totally different viral 
pandemic — COVID-19. America 
is now well into its third wave 
of the coronavirus, and history 
says that it won't be going away 
anytime soon. But if the city 
could beat one pandemic before, 
it can do it again, especially with 
diligent mask-wearing and social 
distancing. (Remember when 
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they fined people in the 1900s 
for being a “mask slacker?) 


— Grace Z. Li 


STYLISH CHINATOWN SENIORS 


Chinatown’s elderly are more stylish 
than you, and the proof is in China- 
town Pretty, a blog turned photo- 
book about the fashionable seniors 
of one of San Francisco's most his- 
toric neighborhoods. While China- 
towns around the country have suf- 
fered increased sinophobia during 
the COVID-19 era, book creators 
Valerie Luu and Andria Lo hope that 
Chinatown Pretty will remind ev- 
eryone of the resilience, community 
and creativity in this specific enclave 
of Asian America. ‘The pictures 
showcase a specific senior style born 
out of thriftiness, pattern-mashing 
and effortless layering to accommo- 
date San Francisco's microclimates. 
Walk down Grant Avenue and you 
might see a plain black baseball cap 
overflowing with heavy enamel pins; 
silk scarves tucked into printed blaz- 
ers; puffy jackets over animal-print 
sweaters. We could all use a little 
fashion inspiration from the folks of 
Chinatown Pretty. 


— Grace Z. Li 


Andria Lo / Chinatown Pretty 
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COMFORT FOOD 


At the very start of the coronavi- 
rus pandemic in America, baking 
bread was all the rage. It was 
hard to scroll through Instagram 
and not see proud mounds of 
sourdough, focaccia patterned 
with fingerprints, flat muffins of 
banana bread still in their tins. 
Baking bread was so popular 
that it induced a nationwide 
yeast shortage. The mass pop- 
ularity makes sense — bread 
baking is cheap, time-consuming, 
indoors, useful, and as healthy as 
its add-ons will be. It even feels 
like an absurd luxury. Baking 
bread, especially on a weekday, 
requires time and energy, and it 
engenders an idyllic and reassur- 
ing feeling of domestic control. 
There’s a lot to be said about the 
symbolism of baking bread. The 
proofing process requires you 
to do the very last thing anyone 
wants to do in a catastrophe: 
wait. But the activity is only 
as significant as you want it to 
be — at the end of the day, it’s a 
loaf of bread. At the very least, it 
was a small source of comfort as 
disaster struck the world. 


— Grace Z. Li 
















COOL & COMMUNAL 


When San Francisco's first commu- 
nity fridge popped up in the Mission, 
it became a part of a larger Black and 
Brown-led history of mutual aid. 
Born out of a collaboration between 
San Francisco residents and the Mis- 
sion Meals Coalition, the community 
fridge aims to fill the gap where other 
food security efforts may fall short, 
especially as the pandemic continues 
to endanger vulnerable communities. 
Volunteers distribute food, screen do- 
nations, and try to collect culturally 
appropriate items like Maseca, non- 
Goya brand goods (in solidarity with 
the ongoing boycott against Goya’s 
support of Trump) and fresh fruit 
including mangoes and limes. 

The organizers are cautious about 
the fridge turning into a “tourist 
attraction” or fleeting performative 
activism. That’s why they’re focusing 
on constant community engage- 
ment and amplifying pre-existing 
efforts of food equity organizations. 
“T was born and raised here, and a lot 
of us at Mission Meals — this is our 
community and our neighborhood,” 
Gabriela Aleman, a co-founder of the 
Mission Meals Coalition, says. “Also, 
being faces and community mem- 
bers that have a longstanding repu- 
tation here — people trusted it.” 


— Grace Z. Li 


Kevin N. Hume 
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Members of The Red Room Orchestra, above, performed for a seated, socially distanced crowd, outside of The Chapel on Aug.15 . 
San Francisco librarian Doreen Horstin, right, works at the San Francisco-Marin Food Bank. 


BOARDED-UP & BEAUTIFUL 


When San Francisco’s shelter-in- 
place order was issued in March, 
Bauerware — an architectural 
hardware store in the Castro, that 
sells things like door knobs and 
faucets — closed. But thanks to 

a new public art initiative, rather 
than the building being covered in 
unsightly plywood, it’s become a 
canvas for a local artist. 

Paint the Void was launched 
during the pandemic as a collab- 
oration between Building 180, 
an art consulting company, and 
Art for Civil Discourse, a local 
nonprofit. The group raised over 
$23,000, which it distributes to 
artists to paint over the dreary 
spaces created when businesses are 
forced to board up their buildings. 
The murals also help the stores 
that can remain open, signaling 
to passersby that the block hasn't 
shut down. 


— Michael Toren 


A BLAST FROM THE PAST 


One has neither space nor stomach 
to list the dead drive-ins in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, but COVID-19 
has Americans rediscovering a 
marvelous mid-century tradition. 
The only movie theaters left open 
during the surreal pandemic sum- 
mer were drive-ins, including the 
West Wind Drive-ins, a chain based 
out of San Rafael. There’s easy 
access to this two-screen D-I from 
three different East Bay freeways, 
and it’s blessedly located outside 
the marine layer, shielding you 
from the blast of coastal winds. 

The screen looms over the parking 
lot, promisingly blank, as private 
planes descend to the nearby air- 
port. Kids, all safely masked for the 
next screening of Zootopia, take 
their places in the back of their 
moms’ vans, parked with their back 
bumpers facing the screen. There’s a 
whole new chapter for what seemed 
to be a dying way of life. 


— Richard von Busack 


STREAMING RELIEF 


Many industries were seriously 
hurt by the COVID-19 pandemic, 
but few took as hard a hit as 
touring musicians. The Oakland- 
based music-hosting website 
Bandcamp has made a conscious 
effort to help artists in a time 
when their entire industry has 
been thrown into disarray. 

While streaming music’s major 
players — Apple, Spotify, and the 
Oakland-headquartered Pandora 
Radio — employ thousands around 
the world, Bandcamp is run by a 
crew of 63 total staffers, only 17 of 
which work regularly (in non-pan- 
demic times) at the company’s main 
office, record store, and live concert 
space near Lake Merritt. Their size 
informs a far-from-corporate, DIY 
philosophy. 

Starting in March, Bandcamp 
began waiving their revenue share 
of all sales on physical and digital 
media on the first Friday of every 
month. They call the special 24- 
hour period “Bandcamp Friday,” 


and in May, the event saw fans 
spending more $7.1 million on the 
site. That money went directly to 
musicians. 


— Veronica Irwin 


LIVE & ONLINE 


While the Oakland-based Band- 
camp helped musicians sell their 
recordings, plenty of live music 
venues and promoters worked 
on innovative ways to keep the 
show going — if only online. So 
it was that on a Friday afternoon 
six months into quarantine, a 
smoke-pummeled San Francisco 
tuned into the first, and likely 
only, Inside Lands festival. Emo- 
tions in the attached chat room 
were high. Organized in a mad 
dash after it became clear that 
Outside Lands would have to be 
scuttled, the festival’s promoter, 
Another Planet Entertainment, 
put together the 50-act virtual 
festival in just a matter of weeks. 
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Britt Govea of the boutique music 
promotion outfit (((FolkYeah!))) 
did some experimenting of his 
own over the summer — throw- 
ing a socially distanced din- 
ner-and-music event presented at 
The Chapel. It was there, on Aug. 
15, that The Red Room Orchestra 
performed a selection of songs 
from the films of David Lynch be- 
fore a liquid light show. 

And The DNA Lounge, a venue 
already somewhat experienced 
with live streaming has only 
upped its game. The club’s web- 
site hosts a recurring burlesque 
show, the Hubba Hubba Revue 
and now boasts a full calendar of 
online events, including regularly 
programmed nights like Bootie 
Mashup, and Death Guild (the 
world’s longest running goth and 
industrial night, according to the 
SoMA club). 


— Mike Huguenor 


Multiple SF Weekly staff writers and 
freelancers contributed to this story. 
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COVID-COMEDY 


Grab a mask and a few friends 

this Friday evening for outdoor 
stand-up comedy at the Milk Bar 
with comedian Drea Meyers. One 
$25 ticket secures you a chair and 
table reservation at the Haight St. 
venue, in addition to two free beers 
or cocktails and a meal from Parada 
22. To ensure the health and safety 
of performers and patrons, no more 
than six guests may occupy a table 
at a time and guests must remain 
masked unless actively eating or 
drinking and remain seated unless 
using the restroom, where one 
customer will be allowed at a time. 
Outside beverages are prohibited 
and the event is strictly 21-plus. 


— Olivia Tucker 


THURSDAY 11/12 


ZION | 


Dinner theater has never been this 
hyphy. Join Zion I, Equipto and 
Ammbush for an outdoor dining 
experience on the Midway’s patio 
in Dogpatch. As you munch on 
bites from Madam Zola’s Fortune, 
you ll be able to watch the rappers 
performing inside the venue via a 
live stream on the patio wall. It’s 
the closest you can get right now 
in San Francisco to the energy of 
a hip hop show — at a time when 
artists and venues really need 
fans’ support. Heads up: reser- 
vations are required for this 21+ 
event, and can include no more 
than four people. The event will 
also be streamed on Twitch. 5 p.m. 
to 9 p.m.at the Midway SEF, 900 
Marin St., San Francisco. 


— Benjamin Schneider 


THU - SUN | 11/5 - 11/15 


FORT MASON FLIX 


Something is different on the Fort 
Mason Center for Arts & Culture’s 
waterfront campus. Since mid-Sep- 
tember, the space has hosted movie 
screenings at a pop-up, drive-in 
theater — twice daily, every day 
except Monday. Selections in up- 
coming days include Frozen II, Dirty 
Dancing, The Goonies and Toy Story 
2. At $49 per vehicle, families and 
friends can enjoy a COVID-safe 
movie experience with contactless 
check-in and concessions, upgraded 
sanitation procedures and social 
distancing between cars. Series con- 
cludes Nov. 15. 


— Olivia Tucker 













Chet JR’ White, right, with former Girls bandmate Christopher Owens, left. 
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The bassist and producer was an essential component to one of San Francisco's best indie bands. BY WILL REISMAN 


N OCT. 21, news reports con- 
firmed rumors that had been 
floating around Twitter for the 
past several days: Chet “JR” 
White, bassist and producer for the 
seminal San Francisco band Girls, 
has passed away at the age of 40. 





This is a tragedy in so many respects. 


White was always the silent part- 
ner in Girls, ceding the spotlight 
to Christopher Owens, the long- 
haired, charismatic lead singer and 
lyricist for the band. White looked 
about 10 years older than the rest 
of the members in the group (he 
was the same age), and his low-key 
bass playing never attracted a lot 
of eyeballs during the band’s live 
performances. In many ways, he 


felt like the reluctantly responsible 
uncle of the group, reining in the 
rascals as they did their thing. 

But identifying him as the quiet, 
affable sidekick to Owens would 
be a great misrepresentation. As a 
producer for both Girls full-length 
albums and their EP (2009's Al- 
bum, 2010’s Broken Dreams Club EP 
and 2012’s Father, Son, Holy Ghost) 
White helped master a sound that 
felt deliberately lived-in and lo-fi, 
creating an ephemeral aura that 
perfectly befitted the band. Girls 
were timeless and placeless, a band 
equally inspired by 60s doo-wop 
groups as they were by spacerock 
and shoegaze collectives. 

White somehow corralled those 


sounds in a way that felt measured 
and thoughtful — even though Girls 
was better known for individual sin- 
gles, their albums had an undeniable 
cohesiveness. It was White's role to 
clean up those LPs while still leaving 
them a little messy, because a pristine 
Girls recording would just be disin- 
genuous. Owens and White lived on 
the periphery and their music repre- 
sented their outsider identity. 

The cause of White’s death has 
not been revealed, but both he 
and Owens have been public about 
their long struggles with drugs. 
When Girls broke up in 2012, the 
general understanding here was 
that drugs were a factor in the dis- 
solution. 


Following the end of Girls, 
Owens went on to record a series 
of solo albums and form Curls, 

a band that has since broken up. 
White produced a series of albums, 
including Tobias Jesso Jr.'s criti- 
cally acclaimed 2015 release, Goon. 
But in the past several years, he 
hasn't been super active and lived 
mostly under the radar, even in his 
adoptive hometown of San Fran- 
cisco (he was born in Santa Cruz.) 

That both he and Owens fell 
out of public consciousness here 
in San Francisco is a huge indict- 
ment of the local music scene. In 
2010, when San Francisco was the 
absolute toast of the indie rock 
world, Girls were the city’s biggest 
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Chet ‘JR’ White of GirlsDead at 40 


and most successful band. Their 
albums routinely rank among the 
most beloved releases of the ear- 
ly-aughts and 2010s, and I shit you 
not, they have not one bad song 
among their roughly 30 recorded 
tracks. What’s more, no band em- 
braced being a San Francisco group 
quite like them. Their videos, lyrics 
and general imagery all evinced a 
lovable attachment to this place. 
https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=SuoTjYYqe4c 
https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=lcqwfFKagH4 

Yet, somehow after their hey- 
day, they began to slip from the 
forefront of our minds, struggling 
to survive in an unforgiving city. 
That unfortunate apathy directed 
toward Owens and White could be 
related to the ever-dwindling cote- 
rie of artists here or just the over- 
all transient nature of San Francis- 
co. Either way, they deserved much 
more of our appreciation. 

I’m not sure if White cared or 
was even aware of Girls’ place 
among the pantheon of great San 
Francisco bands. But I hoped he 
knew how much this band meant 
to me, and to so many other music 
fans here in this city. 

I never had the opportunity to 
interview or speak with White 
before, but I would frequently see 
him during my visits to Vacation, 
the boutique thrift store located a 
few blocks from my old apartment 
in the Tenderloin (Kristin Klein, 
the shop’s owner, was a former 
tour manager for the Black Lips 
and Deerhunter, and she is friends 
with a ton of local bands.) White 
would usually be lounging behind 
the checkout counter, quietly read- 
ing a magazine or chatting softly 
with the customers. He had slight- 
ly sunken eyes that gave a sense of 
melancholy. He always looked just 
a little sad and just a little restless. 

On Tuesday, Owens Tweeted a 
remembrance of White, seemingly 
addressing that restlessness: 

https://twitter.com/Chri55yBa- 
by/status/1318680785386237955 

If White was in search of peace, 
hopefully he has found that now. 
He deserved that in his life. He de- 
served much more than that. 


Will Reisman covers music for SF Weekly. 
@wreisman 
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Marlena Restaurant is now open in Bernal Heights. 


Chefs David Fisher and Serena Chow Fisher have arrived in Bernal Heights. 


BY JEFFREY EDALATPOUR 


LONE RADICCHIO leaf ar- 
rives on the table dusted in 
black ash. The dish is sculp- 
tural, as artfully composed 
as Boticelli’s scallop shell carrying 
Venus to the shore. Chef David 
Fisher cuts the leaf to feature the 
vein running down the middle. 
“Right now, because it’s so in 
season, radicchio comes in all 
these different, beautiful colors,” 
he says. “It’s speckled, with a little 
bit of purple, red and white.” Al- 
though you could describe it dully, 
Fisher believes that even a salad 
can be dramatic and beautiful, as 


well as simply cooked. Flavor, too, 
isn't an afterthought. 

Fisher is committed to using 
seasonal ingredients. “I'll look at 
what’s in season this week,’ he 
says. Then I'll make the menu off 
of that. It’s about collecting and re- 
sourcing good ingredients, treating 
them nicely and then putting it on 
a plate.” 

Fisher thought that the acidity 
of pomegranates would play off of 
the radicchio’s bitterness. To add 
sweetness and crunch, the chef 
candied pistachios. “Sugar pump- 
kins are one of my favorites and 
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I wanted to feature them,” he ex- 
plains. He cooked the pumpkin in 
some hazelnut oil, “to give the dish 
some nuttiness and creaminess 
without being overbearing and 
fatty.” As you cut across the plate, 
that surprising bite of pumpkin 
appears from underneath the leaf. 
Meticulous when it comes to 
plating, Fisher arranged these 
components together with some 
mustard ruby streak to add a pep- 
pery flavor. But it looked strange 
to him — until he added some de- 
hydrated burnt leek ash for the vi- 
sual effect and the notes of allium. 
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MarlenaMasters the Art of Minimalism 


Finally, the contrasts settled into 
the pretty mix of edible elements. 
Over the four course, prix fixe 

menu at Marlena, Fisher and his 
wife, Serena Chow Fisher, prove 
that their dishes can be as aesthet- 
ically pleasing as they are delicious. 
Before opening in Bernal Heights 
earlier this month, the Fishers were 
acutely aware of the issues a new 
business would be facing. “So many 
people have been knocked down 
this past year, we wanted Marlena 
to be accessible and affordable,” 
Serena says. “We also wanted the 
restaurant to be celebratory.” 

There are six tables set up out 
front. As the nightly winds pick 
up, a couple of heat lamps diffuse 
warmth in multiple directions. 

It’s an ideal spot to break out fall 
sweaters, scarves, and coats. In- 
side, the kitchen is bustling. And, 
despite an empty dining room, the 
place feels homey. The Fishers have 
honored the location by recreating 
a welcoming neighborhood spot. I 
planted my feet for a lengthy con- 
versation with an old friend and, 
for a couple of hours, felt that we'd 
regained a sense of normalcy. 

David has a stoic response when 
asked about opening a restaurant 
during the year of COVID-19. “One 
of the challenges is working in a 
mask. That can be a little stressful 
sometimes, he says, adding: “We 
have to do what we have to do.” 

Serena clarifies why a face cov- 
ering is particularly pesky in their 
line of work. “It’s so hot, to begin 
with, in a kitchen,” she says. “And 
then you add the mask.” 

With the approach of autumn, 
she also addressed the pandem- 
ic-induced problem, or opportu- 
nity, of seating diners outdoors. 
Marlena is situated right behind 
Twin Peaks in a Bernal Heights 
microclimate. From 5 to 7 p.m., 
they’ve noticed that it’ll be windy 
and cold. “Then when 7:30 hits, it 
almost becomes warmer,” she says. 
They’re in the process of building 
more seating on Folsom Street 
but the construction process has 
also been slow-going, figuring 
out when to schedule contractors 
around their prepping schedule in 
the kitchen. 

Apart from logistical dilemmas, 
the Fishers knew that it was never 





going to be a perfect time to open 
their first restaurant. When the 
opportunity to take over a turn-key 
restaurant presented itself, however, 
they didn't want to let it go. “As we 
get to know our neighbors, a lot of 
them have been here for over 20 
years, Serena says. They have a con- 
nection to the space itself. “We want 
to build on that familiarity and con- 
tinue developing those relationships.” 
Their minimalist approach to 
cooking isn’t an extension of a 
trend. Before moving to the Bay 
Area, both chefs had been working 
at celebrated restaurants in New 
York City. David's entrees and Ser- 
ena’s desserts reflect that experi- 
ence but don’t entirely define their 
style. “We’re not using liquid ni- 
trogen,” he says. “I just wanted to 
cook something that was genuine 
to myself, to showcase my skills, 
and make it really, really delicious.” 
To make her phenomenal bread 
rolls, the Fishers drive up to Peta- 
luma once a month to buy flour at 
the Central Milling Company. “T fell 
in love with the bread flour there,” 
Serena says. She found that it had 
a good balance of malt and wheat. 
But the inspiration for them is per- 
sonal. Growing up, her mom loved 
both King’s Hawaiian Sweet Rolls 
and the canned Pillsbury crescent 
rolls. While her father used to bring 
home Hokkaido milk bread. The 
malt and wheat add a complexity to 
her milk rolls, enhancing the flavor 
of the cultured butter that comes 
with it. “I wanted the rolls to just be 
warm, gooey and a receptacle to eat 
that delicious butter.” 


Jeffrey Edalatpour covers, arts, culture, 
and dining. 
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‘The Monument as Living Memory’ awe in-progress. 








‘Monument as Living Memory’ takes inspiration from the guerrilla art 
covering the city’s boarded-up storefronts. BY AVISALEM 


HESE DAYS, WHEN walking 
the streets of downtown San 
Francisco, it is common to 
see boarded-up windows. The 
plywood coverings — first erected 
in response to, or anticipation 
of, the kinds of property crimes 
that sometimes accompany public 
demonstrations — now serve asa 
gauge for the deep social and eco- 
nomic toll of COVID-19. 

But even as they remind us of 
our uncertain future, these drab, 
temporary facades have also 
formed an incredible space for 
inspiration, memorialization, and 
hope. From graffitied memorials 
to intricate murals, the city’s 
vacant storefronts have become 
canvases for public art — most 
of which was not commissioned, 
planned, or staged. 

This organic, community-led 
response to the social, political, 
and economic events of 2020 was 


a main inspiration point for Caleb 
Duarte, the artist, professor and 
community activist behind Yerba 
Buena Center for the Arts’ (YBCA) 
newest public installation, “The 
Monument as Living Memory.” 

Debuting as an entirely blank 
plywood canvas, the installation 
will shapeshift and grow over 
the course of 18 weeks, featuring 
a new artist or collective’s con- 
tribution every other week. The 
spontaneous nature of this revolv- 
ing group of contributors is what 
keeps the installation urgent and 
relevant to the times, Duarte says. 
By allowing each group or individ- 
ual to interpret how they’d like to 
add, layer, or build upon the exist- 
ing work, he anticipates the fin- 
ished piece will be as unpredictable 
as it is responsive to the current 
cultural moment. 

“It's not going to be a debut, it's 
going to be on view, which is really 


this nuanced difference,’ explains 
Martin Strickland, Associate 
Director of Public Life at YBCA. 
“What we're doing is inverting the 
traditional opening and saying, 
this is an empty frame and you as 
the public, as a collaborator work- 
ing with Caleb and the artists, get 
to decide what goes on it. I think 
that speaks to the true iterative 
nature of this, which is going to be 
very reactionary.” 

The iterative nature of “Monu- 
ment” can be traced back to its very 
conception, which was postponed 
as YBCA closed its doors in March 
indefinitely due to San Francisco’s 
shelter-in-place order. As Duarte 
and museum staff discussed how 
to move forward with the piece in 
light of the pandemic, the killings of 
George Floyd, Breonna Taylor, and 
Ahmaud Arbery sparked intense 
protest and collective mourning 
across the country. Cities responded 
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to protests by building barricades to 
protect institutions and storefronts 
— not knowing that those boards 
would ultimately be used as canvas- 
es for guerrilla art. 

“Around that time I was seeing 
artists flood these plywood boards 
with messages of hope or a better 
future, which was in such contrast 
with what we might see in the 
media with the looting and riots,” 
Duarte explains. “I thought it was 
important to think about what art 
and culture has meant throughout 
history, outside of institutional 
structures which are usually five to 
ten years behind cultural produc- 
tion. I thought this was a chance to 
prop up what we as artists incor- 
porate into our work from what’s 
happening outside.” 

The outdoors is now one of the 
only spaces left for traditional art in- 
stitutions to operate within during a 
global pandemic, which led YBCA to 
reconsider its public art strategy en- 
tirely. According to Strickland, Duar- 
te’s piece had originally been slated 
to premiere on the “wavy wall,’ 

a 30-foot-long space along Third 
Street. When the project was put on 
hold, YBCA worked with Duarte to 
rethink the larger meaning behind 
the installation and proposed in- 
stead to replace the museum’s front 
facing frame — usually reserved for 
marketing material — with a tower- 
ing wooden panel mimicking what 
would usually be an advertisement 
for an upcoming exhibition. 

“It’s sort of a play on this closed 
building that still gives space for 
people to interact, and gives space 
for Caleb to be able to work with 
a number of collaborators to build 
up these different images over a 
period of time,” Strickland says. 
“Instead of us working with him 
once and installing something that 
was already completed, it seemed 
like at this moment what we could 
do is enliven the public space with 
an iterative project.” 

A cutout “monument” of a toddler 
with its arms raised sits at the center 
of the panel, which Duarte explains 
can be interpreted a number of 
ways: representing the limited but 
expanding capacity for memory a 
child has, with a potential to expo- 
nentially grow; the phrase “hands 
up, don’t shoot;” or even a child’s 
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Mural Gives SF something to Talk About 


first instinct to open her arms up- 
wards to her mother. Duarte says 
this is intentionally open ended, 
allowing for future collaborators to 
add to (or even cover up) others’ 
interpretations over the course of 
the install.ation’s 18-week run. The 
cutout sits in direct opposition with 
what we traditionally think of as 
monuments — statues carved from 
solid rock or molded with cement 
— acting as a negative space instead. 

“If we look at how different 
cultures throughout history have 
celebrated memory, it’s been 
through the engagement of the 
body and objects, whether through 
ritual or history, rather than solid 
cement pieces protruding from 
the ground,’ Duarte says. “When 
we see monuments being taken 
down, we know that it’s not loyal 
or true to what society is feeling at 
the moment. ‘Monument as Living 
Memory is a reflection of how 
memory travels with us — it’s con- 
stantly changing in engagement 
with the body and the collective 
culture at large.” 

Duarte’s first collaborators are 
Urgent Art, a collective of immi- 
grant refugee youth who came to 
the United States from Guatema- 
la in 2014. They chose to paint 
renderings of traditional textile 
embroidery patterns, which in Du- 
arte’s eyes is a testament to Mayan 
cultural survival, representing 
“that resilience, that determina- 
tion, that beauty, that love of sur- 
viving 500 years of colonization, 
US imperialism and a Civil War.” 

Moving forward, Duarte has a 
list of potential artists — from 
graffiti artists to muralists to 
poets — he loosely has in mind, 
but hasn’t yet reached out to. As 
the orchestrator of an installation 
that’s currently on view yet only a 
ninth of the way through, his plan 
is to remain as open ended with 
his curatorial approach as possible, 
allowing for the cultural climate 
to dictate who will best fit as a col- 
laborator. “By the time we get to 
March, hopefully the end piece will 
have some kind of composition, 
but we're not sure yet. It might 
just be kind of a crazy collage.” 


Avi Salem covers music, food, and culture 
for SF Weekly. 
© @champagneavi 
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Kevin Costner and Diane Lane star in ‘Let Him Go.’ 


Diane Lane and Lesley Manville duke it out as competing matriarchs in ‘Let Him Go.’ 


BY JEFFREY EDALATPOUR 


ET HIM GO is the fourth 

film released in 2020 featur- 

ing a boy in peril. Narrative- 

ly, this storyline makes fora 
couple of nerve wracking hours. 
If a child disappears in the first 
act, you bite your nails until the 
happy or unhappy conclusion. A 
cinema studies graduate student 
in pursuit of a thesis could easily 
corral these movies together in 
an attempt to define the current 
zeitgeist. Is the 21st century 
facing the extinction of inno- 
cence or does toxic masculinity 
develop by destabilizing boys 
when they’re young? 

Of the four films — including 
Come Play, The Witches, and 
Madre — only Let Him Go, from 
start to finish, retains the coiled 


tension of a bad-tempered rat- 
tlesnake. While all of the actors’ 
performances are perfectly on 
point, either arousing sympathy 
or terror, the most surprising 
aspect of the movie is the direc- 
tion. If you've heard of Thomas 
Bezucha, it was probably for his 
second film The Family Stone 
(2005), with Sarah Jessica Park- 
er. Nothing in that pleasant 
Christmas movie suggests that 
the director had range enough 
to establish and sustain such an 
unsettling mood. 

Working with cinematog- 
rapher Guy Godfree (Maudie, 
2016), Bezucha attains an ex- 
pansive and menacing vision of 
the American West. The broad 
vistas in the movie are meant 
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to be North Dakota and Mon- 
tana but were actually shot in 
Alberta, Canada. Many of the 
outdoor settings in Ang Lee’s 
film Brokeback Mountain (2005) 
were also filmed in that prov- 
ince. And, as in Lee’s movie, Let 
Him Go wraps each character in 
a shroud of melancholy, frustra- 
tion or rage. Although it looks 
like a spare, contemporary take 
on a classic Western — complete 
with horseback riding and long 
drives on country roads — the 
director has instead made a 
doom-laden Southern Gothic. 
The dark spirit that presides 
over the movie is Blanche Weboy 
(Lesley Manville). Blanche is 
the matriarch of a bullish clan. 
When strangers in nearby towns 


say the name Weboy, they know 
they're summoning up some- 
thing dangerous and arcane. 
The Weboys reminded me of the 
family in David Michéd’s Animal 
Kingdom (2010), with a memo- 
rable Jacki Weaver as the forbid- 
ding mother of criminal sons. 
The British director Mike Leigh 
has featured Manville in sev- 
eral of his films but she’s only 
recently started to command 
attention in the States. She’s 
so compelling as the demented, 
villainous, irrational Blanche 
that it’s hard to anticipate how 
her antagonists might be able to 
defeat her. 

Let Him Go starts with the ac- 
cidental death of Margaret (Di- 
ane Lane) and George's (Kevin 


Costner) grown son. His widow 
Lorna (Kayli Carter) continues 
to live with them on their ranch 
with her son Jimmy — until 
she makes the mistake of re- 
marrying Donnie Weboy (Will 
Brittain), one of Blanche’s sons. 
After Lorna and her grandson 
move into town with Donnie, 
Margaret happens to see him 
hit both Lorna and Jimmy. A 
couple of days later when Mar- 
garet shows up at their empty 
apartment, a neighbor tells her 
that they moved out with giving 
a forwarding address. 

The script is smartly con- 
structed around Margaret’s 
responses to the events taking 
place. It’s her inner life that 
drives the plot forward. George 
is a supporting character in, 
what is essentially, a battle of 
wills between two mothers. 
Lorna is mostly a passive spec- 
tator to the action, cowed by the 
monsters who inhabit her new 
family home. Normally the hero 
and star of his films, Costner is 
graciously restrained here. He 
stands to the side of the frame 
when the camera zooms in on 
Diane Lane’s expressive face. 

Lane makes it clear that Mar- 
garet loved her son, and that her 
quest is meant to be a straight- 
forward rescue of her grandson. 
Her backstory, that she used 
to train horses and developed 
the uncanny skills of a horse 
whisperer, is intended to give 
viewers a sense of her strength 
and mettle. Margaret might not 
seem like a match for a wild card 
like Blanche and her thuggish 
progeny. But her ability to break 
in a horse with something other 
than force suggests that Blanche 
Weboy isn’t the only mother in 
this story wielding an iron will. 


Let Him Go opens theatrically Nov. 6. 


Jeffrey Edalatpour covers arts, cultre, and dining 
for SF Weekly. 
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The Good Old Times 


Everyone deserves love — just don’t go looking for it inthe wrong places. BYDAN SAVAGE 


Geezer Pleaser 


problem with it, just a persistent curiosity. Like, why now? And why 


’M A NEARLY-80 straight male, with undiminished libido. I have no 


so various? And is it common among us old geezers? Male and fe- 
male? I’m more sex-obsessed than ever before, including adolescence. 
Until my 60s, tits were my sexual focus, and other body parts were 
strictly subsidiary, whether I was looking, fantasizing, masturbating, 
or fucking. Now butts, bellies, assholes, cunts, legs, arms, shoulders 
are equal turn-ons. Well, I do have one problem: women aren't inter- 
ested in me “that way” anymore. The secret smiles in public are no 
longer complimentary or inviting or challenging. They’re just fond, 
polite smiles for a nice-looking old man. The availability of porn plays 
a big part in my obsessions. It primes the pump visually, mentally and 
physically, by showing more body parts and what can be done with 
them. Lack of a steady sex partner may also explain my obsession — 
but I was sometimes without a sex partner when I was younger and | 
wasn't similarly obsessed. So is this the usual pattern? Does being re- 
lieved of the stress and distractions of work free all retired men — 
and women — to be perpetually horny or what? 

— Geezer Energy Rocks Id And Titillates Retired Isolated Chap 


“I DON’T HAVE statistics for GERI- 
ATRIC, but I can tell him that wher- 
ever his libido falls on the ‘none’ to 
‘yowza scale, he’s normal,” says Joan 
Price, author of Naked at Our Age: 
Talking Out Loud about Senior Sex. 
“While it’s true that most seniors 

see their libidos decrease or at least 
mellow, I hear from people like GERI- 
ATRIC all the time — older folks who 
feel exuberantly sexy.” 

What explains the sudden surge in 
libido experienced by some seniors? 

“There’s a freedom to sex in our 
older years,’ Price says. “We may 
still get those ‘at your age’ restric- 
tive, shaming messages, but we're 
happiest and most fulfilled when 
we ignore them. So I would advise 
GERIATRIC to enjoy his charged libi- 
do and not to worry about whether 
it's a ‘usual pattern. Who cares? It’s 
your pattern. You do you!” 

And Price says there are women 
whod be down to do you too. 

“As he sees it, his problem is that 
the women he desires ‘aren't inter- 
ested,” Price observes. “As I see it, 
his problem is that he’s not actively 
seeking out women who are.” 

Your days of picking up women 
on the street may be behind you, 
GERIATRIC, but they’re supposed to 
be behind us all. Instead of making 


women feel unsafe when they're out 
in public by assuming a smile is a sig- 
nal of interest, Price suggests looking 
for connections online. 

“GERIATRIC needs to polish his 
seduction skills and get on the dating 
sites,” Price says. “He needs to show a 
potential bedmate what he has to of- 
fer — and I don’t mean a dick pic. He 
needs to woo a woman with his words 
— at least to begin with — and, most 
importantly, he needs to show interest 
in who she is as a full person, not just 
the body parts that turn him on.” 

But don't get on dating sites if your 
bullshit detectors were removed with 
your gallbladder. If someone seems 
too good to be true — if someone 
seems too young and too hot to 
be interested in a guy your age — 
they’re almost certainly a scammer. 
And if a flirtatious exchange becomes 
a sob story and then turns into a 
money beg, hit the block button. I’m 
a firm believer in intergenerational 
romance, GERIATRIC, but for safety’s 
sake you should stay in your gener- 
ational lane. That means getting on 
Our Time or Silver Singles instead of 
Tinder or Plenty of Fish. For while 
there might be a small handful of hot 
twenty-something gerontophiles in 
your area, the odds of that you'll find 
one are too slim to bother trying. And 





you ll have better luck going after 
women closer to your own age. 

“Libidinous older women are out 
there, I can assure him,’ said Price. 
But you'll have to do the work, 
GERIATRIC, “since most will want 
to feel safe and appreciated as well as 
desired before they invite him into 
their beds.” 

Finally, GERIATRIC, seeing as the 
horny old man has been a cliché for 
as long as men have existed, I don’t 
think you should blame online porn 
for your predicament. Some people’s 
libidos ramp up as they age, like Price 
says, and it sounds like you're just 
one of those people. Maybe instead 
of seeing porn as the cause of all your 
problems, GERIATRIC, you could see 
porn as your friend. Solo sex can be 
good sex and porn is there to help 
you enjoy it. 


© @Joan Price. You can find Price's books and 


the educational film she made about senior sex 
with porn star and sex educator Jessica Drake at 
her website joanprice.com. 





Bunion Buddy 


RE-COVID I was in the 
p whirlpool at a hotel spa 
when an elderly gentleman 
asked if I wanted a foot mas- 
sage. There’s only one reason 
a guy offers another guy a foot 
massage: he was gay and into 
feet. I’m straight and not into 
feet but I said, “You can rub 
my feet — but just my feet, no 
higher.’ My wife insists this 
means | had a “gay encounter.” I 
say it was gay for the other guy 
but not for me. What say you? 
— Fighting Over Our Terms 
PS. We’re not really fighting. 


NOT ALL ENCOUNTERs with 
gays count as “gay encounters,” 
FOOT, but seeing as this was 
clearly an erotic experience for the 
elderly guy and you knew it — you 
weren't being secretly perved on 


— I'm going to side with your wife. 


Even if you didn't get off on it, 
even if you were just enjoying the 
massage, you knew the other guy 
was getting off on it. 


Blown Away 


’M A 45-year-old straight woman in a monogamous relation- 
: ship with a 48-year-old straight man. One thing that keeps 

playing over and over in my mind is something he said to me 
three months into our relationship. He spent the night for the 
first time at my place. We were laying in my bed the next morn- 
ing, just talking and enjoying each other's company, when his 
phone beeped. He read a text and then said, “That was my friend 
Susan. I can't wait for you to meet her. I think you're really gon- 
na like her — oh, and she sucked my dick 25 years ago at a rest 
stop in New Jersey.” 

It turns out “Susan” is his best friend. I had not met her yet 
and this was the first thing I knew about her. When I asked why 
he told me this, his response was that he was half asleep. He 
wasn't. When I pressed further he told me it was something that 
happened a long time ago and that they laugh about it now but 
then told me it was none of my business! I agree! It’s none of my 
business! So why did he feel the need to tell me? Then he told me 
Susan can never know | know because she would feel humiliated. 
But that's exactly how I feel! Are Susan’s feelings more of a pri- 
ority to him than mine? I’ve hung out with him and Susan three 
times. I have asked if we can get together again, as a group, so | 
would feel less insecure about the times they get together with- 
out me, but there’s always some excuse for why it’s not possible. 
It’s been a long time since I’ve been in a relationship and I’ve in- 
vested a year in this man. He is a decent guy otherwise, Dan, but 


this nags at me. 


YOUR BOYFRIEND WAS either 
playing head games — mean- 
ing he was fucking with you 
on purpose — or he lacked the 
emotional intelligence and/or 
impulse control to realize why 
sharing something like that, at a 
moment like that, was a bad idea. 
If he’s the kind of guy who enjoys 
tormenting the women he dates, 
BLAB, he would’ve done similar 
or worse things by now. (And a 
woman he dated a quarter of a 
century ago probably wouldn't 
be on speaking terms with him, 
much less one of his closest 
friends.) 

Assuming he hasn’t done sim- 
ilar or worse — I’m guessing you 


© mail@savagelove.net 
© @FakeDanSavage. 


— Boyfriend’s Long-Ago Blowjob 


would've included other exam- 
ples in your letter if he had — 
perhaps he deserves the benefit 
of the doubt here: he said some- 
thing stupid and thoughtless, he 
couldn’t come up with a good ex- 
planation for why he said it, and 
doesn't like to be reminded of it. 
As for Susan... he’s known her for 
25 years. If he wanted to be with 
her, he'd be with her. And he may 
be reluctant to get together as a 
group because he worries — per- 
haps not without cause — that 
you might bring it up. If he’s 
given you no other reason to 
suspect he might be cheating on 
you, cram this ancient blowjob 
down the memory hole. 


On the Savage Lovecast, Dan chats with Adam Sass, author of Surrender Your Sons — an escape from 


conversion camp thriller. savagelovecast.com 
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Sr. Software Engineer., Juni- 
per Square; Requires BS 
degree in Computer Science 
or related plus 5 yrs experi- 
ence as a Software Engi- 
neer or related. Resume to 
343 Sansome Street, Suite 

San Francisco, CA 


HANDYMAN 


Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 
Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 


HAULING 


CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
garage, yard, dem, lite mvg 
Lic #29572 650-583-6700 


INDEPENDENT 
HAULERS 
$40 & UP HAUL 
Since 1988 
Lic/Insured 


Free Estimates 
A+ BBB Rating 


(650) 341-7482 
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MARK LIU 
CONSTRUCTION cD 


General Building Contractor 
Kitchen » Bath * Additions 
Decks « Stairs * Siding 
Plastering * Painting 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


419,130-1010 


Lic #861780 Insured/Bonded 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 
Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 


ROOFING INC. 
COMMERCIAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est © Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 
Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 


5.0.5, PAINTING 


* Wallpaper Installation 

and Removal 

*Int./Ext. Painting 

“Free Estimate 
« Senior Discount 


415.269.0446 — 
690-738-9295 


www. Sospainting.com 
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‘SWEET & 
PETITE 
Call Debbie at 
415-571-9873 


INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 
* FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily” 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 


1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 


Advertise in 
SF WEEKLY 
Classifieds. 


Call: 
415-359-2600 
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